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EDITED BY ENOCHILEWIS. this time become greatly embarrassed, and soon 


: a afterwards resigned his pecuniary affairs into the 
Pablished Weekly by Josiah Tatum, hands of weieuan, in consequence of which a 
heavy burden and no inconsiderable risk devolved 
upon our friend. From his anxiety for the ele- 

Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance, or six | vation and improvement of the labouring classes, 
copies for ten dollars. and the preservation of their children. from the 
his paper is subject to newspaper postage only. ; : ; 
evils to which, from ignorance and poverty, 
they are often exposed, he cheerfully encountered 
For Friends’ Review. | the toil thus cast upon him. 
LIFE OF WILLIAM ALLEN. The philanthropy of W. Allen was manifestly 

Continued from page 68. founded on the broad basis of Christian love, 
and was therefore not restricted to nation or 
colour. We accordingly find him about this 
time holding a correspondence with 2 Mohawk 
chief,* who appears to have been, at a previous 
period, deputed from his nation to the British 
court, and to have resided, while in England, at 
his house in Plough Court. In this correspond- 
ence he labours to inculcate the importance of 
inducing the Indians to abstain from the use of 
ardent spirits, and of instilling a just regard to the 
infinite power and goodness of the Creator; and a 
sense of his great love to man ; and of our duty to 
each other. He teaches the doctrine of the Divine 
influence on the mind of man, and the effect of 
vital religion in the work of civilization. 

That this chief was no stranger to Christianity, 
must appear from one of his replies, in which, 
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In the preceding number, we have seen Wil- 
liam Allen assiduously engaged in extending his 
acquaintance with philosophy, and in diffusing 
among his pupils the varied treasures of his own 
mind; we have also beheld him giving his time 
and attention to relieving the physical wants of 
the poor in the vicinity of London; but at the 
time to which we have arrived (1808) we find 
his energies enlisted in promoting a plan for ex- 
tending the benefits of education to a hitherto 
neglected class. 

Several years previous to this time, Joseph 
Lancaster had commenced his attempts to intro- 
duce a system of instruction by which a large 

_ number of children might be advantageously 
' taught, under the supervision of one man. He 
- commenced his operations in a shed on his 
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a ; after alluding to a rumour of war, he observes : 
| father’s premises ; but the attention of some men | « When will the day arrive that all men shall 
___ who moved in the higher walks of life was soon 


cease from strife, and regard each other with 
brotherly love, and reflect and consider that they 
are created by one God, and saved by one Re- 
deemer? When we review the history of an- 
cient times, we perceive that those He permits 
to be the instruments of his vengeance on earth, 
He finally punishes. Perhaps the day is not far 
distant, when the desolator of Europe may meet 
his doom.” 

The attention of W. Allen to every subject in 
which the virtue and happiness of our race were 
concerned, meets our observation in almost 
every part of his life. His diversified pursuits 
appear to have had one great leading object, the 


attracted to the subject. Near the end of 1803, 
it appears that the Duke of Bedford and Lord 
Somerville visited the school, and passed great 
part of the morning there; when they were so 
much pleased with the simplicity and apparent 
utility of the plan, that the Duke instantly be- 
came a subscriber, and from that time gave it his 
__ earnest support. By the benevolence of these 
noblemen, Joseph Lancaster was at length fur- 
nished with a building capable of accommodating 
1000 children. 

It was in the summer of this year that W. 
Allen first visited this seminary, where, seeing a 
thousand children, most of whom were collected 
from the streets, where they had been imbibing 
vice from each other, reduced to order, and fur- 
nished with an opportunity of securing literary 
a, and religious instruction, his feelings were deeply 
or interested in the cause. J. Lancaster had by 
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* The Indians often assume the names of white men, 
with whom they have contracted a particular friendship. 
This chief is termed John Norton, a name which was 
undoubtedly obtained in that manner. His Indian 
appellation is not given. 
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improvement of the physical, moral and religious 
condition of man. It may be remembered that 
George Fox, in the early periods of his ministry,” 
protested against putting men to death for minor 
offences ; and that William Penn, in the formation 
of his penal code, regarded the reformation of 
criminals as one of the leading objects of his 
system. And the same Christian philanthropy 
which actuated George Fox and William Penn, 
evidently led W. Allen to cast his influence into 
the scale of merey, when the treatment of crimi- 
nals was to be decided. The laws of Great 
Britain had long been conspicuous for the number 
of crimes which were declared to be capital.t 
And we find our friend about this time uniting 
with others in the formation of a society for dif- 
fusing information relative to the punishment of 
death. He was no doubt fully aware, that in 
such a country as that in which he lived, the 
means of meliorating the legislation is to en- 
lighten the minds of the people on the subject 
in question. The remarkable improvement 


* Under date 1651, George Fox, in his journal, intro- 
duces a letter which he wrote to the judges of the court, 
beginning with the following words: “I am moved 
to write to you to take heed of putting mento death for 
stealing cattle, or money, &c., for thieves in old time 
were to make restitution, and if they had not wherewith, 
they were to be sold for their theft.” And again: 
** While I was here (in prison) there was a young 
woman in the gaol for robbing her master. When she 
was to be tried for her life, | wrote to the judge and 
jury, showing how contrary it was to the law of God in 
old time to put people to death for stealing, and moving 
them to mercy.”’ 

tThe sanguinary character of English law at that 
time, is illustrated by the fact, that a person convicted 
of larceny—if the value of the property stolen exceeded 
twelve pence sterling—was liable to the punishment of 
death. Juries were, indeed, often induced to commit 
what has been termed a kind of pious perjury, by esti- 
mating the property purloined below twelve pence, 
though actually greatly above it. This law does not 
appear to have been changed until after the accession 
of George IV. The following is a list of crimes which 
continued to be capital in 1844. 

High treason—At common lav. 

Murder—By act of 9 Geo. IV. 

Administering poison with intent to kill—1 Victoria. 

Stabbing, wounding, or inflicting bodily injury, with 
intent to kill—Jé. 

Robbery, accompanied with wounding the person 


srobbed—/A. 


Burglary, accompanied by an assault with intent to 
kill—Jé. 

Piracy—ZJé. 

Maliciously setting fire to a dwelling, any person 
being therein—Js. 

Maliciously setting fire to or otherwise destroying a 
ship, with intent to take the life of a person therein— 
1d. 

Exhibiting false lights to bring ships in distress into 
danger—JA. 

Principals in the second degree, and accessaries 
before the fact to these felonies, are also punishable 
with death—Vide Black. Com., Vol. 4, 237, and Ap- 
pen. V., New York ed., 1847. 

The above dates are readily understood, if we recol- 
lect that George IV. came to the crown in 1820, and 
Victoria in 1837. 
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which has since that day been effected jy 4), 
penal code of Great Britain, may reasoy,),), 
be attributed, at least, in part, to the exertio;. 
of this society. It was by the diffusion ,, 
light on the subject that the slave-trade and jy, 
slavery which grew out of it, were abolish, 
throughout the British dominions. Thus y, 
may hope slavery will be banished from 4), 
United States. And thus must war, with all ji 
attendant horrors, be eventually swept from the 
earth. 

The following observations, extracted fro» 
one of his letters, are so just and impressive, t}),; 
they merit a place in this review. A_ persoy 
having in his presence expressed a belief tha, 
in certain cases, a departure from the truth was 
not only warrantable, but a duty, he answers: 
“He who has declared himself the God of Truth, 
and that deceit and falsehood are his aversion, 
can never, in my opinion, have rendered the 
latter necessary in the intercourse of his creatures, 
His system, as revealed in the sacred writings, 
is complete without it; and as well might we 
attempt to reconcile light and darkness, as trut\ 
and its oppusite. We find in the Bible, that one 
of the recommendations of the Lord’s people 
was, that they are ‘children who will not lie; 
and then follows, ‘so he was their Saviour.’ 
I am always alarmed when I see the symptoms 
of that false philosophy, (unhappily too much 
acted upon at the present time,) whose avowed 
maxim is, that ‘the end justifies the means,’ 
Think what would become of society if it were 
universally adopted. And it certainly is so, ina 
degree, whenever we set up our limited concep- 
tions of what may be useful, as a sufficient war- 
rant to depart from that line of rectitude, pointed 
out by Infinite Wisdom for the government oi 
his creatures. In this case there would be no 
standard of right, and every man would be ai 
liberty to adopt his own. Let us earnesily en- 
deavour to render all our actions acceptable to 
the Divine Being, and depend upon it we shall 
not go far wrong. We cannot plead ignorance 
of his will, since, in addition to the sacred 
writings, he has promised to assist with his 
Holy Spirit those who humbly apply to him 
for aid. With the assistance, then, of Infinite 
Wisdom, and the protection of Infinite Power, 
what have we to fear?” 

As W. Allen had contributed his portion 0! 
labour in procuring the legal abolition of the 
African slave-trade, he was afterwards solicitous 
to prevent the evasion of the prohibitory act; 
and in 1810 he was engaged, in conjunction 
with other friends of humanity, in bringing © 
light an audacious attempt of a Portuguese 
house in London to fit out a vessel of three 
hundred and sixty tons for that odious cot 
merce. The vessel was seized, and being ¢X 
amined, was found to be equipped with the 
usual appendages of slave-traders, and prepared 
for the conveyance of six to eight hundred 
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claves. The vessel, valued at twenty thousand 
pounds, was, with its cargo, condemned in the 
Court of Exchequer and sold. 

In this year he undertook the management of 
a small periodical, termed the Philanthropist, the 
object of which, according to his own account, 
was to stimulate to virtue and active benevolence, 
by pointing out to those who have the disposition 
and the power, the means of gratifying the best 
feelings of the heart, and to show that even the 
poorest may materially contribute to the melio- 
ration of the condition of man. “A human 
being,” says he, “in fulfilling the purposes of his 
creation, and promoting his own happiness, 
must of necessity promote that of his fellow crea- 
tures, for he then acts harmoniously with the 
Divine intention ; and it will be found that as we 
approach more nearly to the standard of per- 
fection, we shall be more fully imbued with the 
love of our species, and even become anxious to 
promote the welfare of all within the sphere of 
our influence.” 

It is a very pleasing circumstance, that the 
subject of this review, amidst the varied labours 
which occupied his attention, and his intercourse 
with men of the highest attainments in science, 
neither forgot nor neglected his aged and affec- 
tionate mother,—but her maternal tenderness 
toward him was answered by true filial love. 
As she frequently conveyed to him in writing 
her solicitude on his account, her letters were 
carefully preserved, and he often kept some of 
them in a pocket book which he carried about 
him. When the infirmities of age overtook her, 
his attention was unremitting, his visits being 
almost daily, and to the close of her career he 
made it one of the great objects of his life to 
smooth, by his sympathy and kindness, her path 
to the grave. In her communications she fre- 
quently indicated her apprehension, that if he 
was properly attentive to the voice of his Leader 
and Guide, he would be qualified and commis- 
sioned to become a teacher in a higher, though 
humbler school, than those in which he was so 
actively employed. And pathetic and impressive 
was her admonition to him, not to permit his 
philosophical pursuits to divert his attention from 
the high and holy way, which she believed was 
cast up for him. 

In the year 1811 a circumstance occurred 
which deeply interested the feelings of W. Allen, 
and opened a prospect of extensive benefit to the 
African race. This was the arrival, in England, 
of a vessel, navigated by a man of colour, and 
manned by a crew of African descent. ‘The 
commander in question was Paul Cuffee, a man 
whose virtues and perseverance entitle him to 
more than a passing notice in this article. 

John Cuffee, the father of Paul, was a native 
of Africa, who was transported, when young, 
from the land of his birth, and sold as a slave in 
Massachusetts, where he remained in bondage 
great part of his life. But by industry and econo- 
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my, he at length procured the means of pur- 
chasing his freedom. He married a woman who 
was descended from the native inhabitants of the 
country, and having purchased a Small farm, on 
one of the Elizabeth islands, raised a family of 
ten children respectably. Of this family, Paul 
was the youngest son, and born in 1759. His 
opportunities of gaining instruction were exceed- 
ingly narrow, yet he managed to gain sufficient 
acquaintance with arithmetic and navigation to 
conduct the vessels of which he ultimately be- 
came the commander. His father dying when 
he was about fourteen years of age, the care of 
providing for the family fell chiefly on him and 
his brothers. As commerce appeared to offer 
greater promises of reward than, with the means at 
his command, agriculture could be expected to do, 
he engaged, two years afterwards, in a sea-faring 
life, in a very humble situation. But by industry, 
prudence, and integrity, he was enabled to emerge 
from obscurity; and, engaging in business on his 
own account, he, in 1806, found himself in pos- 
session of a ship, two brigs, and several small 
vessels, besides considerable property in houses 
and lands. 

In his commercial pursuits he was too con- 
scientious to engage in business, however lu- 
crative, which he apprehended injurious to his 
fellow man: and on that account refused to traffic 
in ardent spirits. ‘To promote the education of 
his own children, and of those in the neighbor- 
hood, he built a house, at his own expense, and 
on his own land, and gave his neighbors the free 
use of it. In his nautical engagements his crews 
appear to have been wholly composed of coloured 
persons; and to these he was in the practice of 
giving instruction in the science of navigation. 
At what time he became united to the Society of 
Friends, is not explained by the documents at 
hand, but it must have been some time prior to 
18il. 

In 1810 his thoughts were seriously turned 
towards the settlement at Sierra Leone, to which 
he apprehended himself called to devote a _por- 
tion of his property and time. His object evi- 
dently was to extend to the colonists there the 
benefits of an increased commercial intercourse, 
and to improve their moral and social condition. 
In the beginning of 1811 he sailed from America, 
and upon his arrival at Sierra Leone, he held a 
number of conferences with the governor and 
principal inhabitants, to whom he suggested seve- 
ral improvements. While he was there he was 
encouraged to obtain a cargo of the productions 
of the country, and proceed with it to England. 
This circumstance first brought him in contact 
with the subject of this notice. The navigation 
laws of Great Britain prohibiting the importation 
of African produce in American vessels, he, in 
conjunction with William Wilberforce, interested 
themselves in procuring a license from the Board 
of Trade, to enable him to prosecute his design. 
The document being obtained, W. Allen wrote 
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to P. Cuffee, enclosing the order; and he arrived 
at Liverpool in the seventh month, 1811, with a 
crew consisting of eight men of colour and an 
apprentice boy. Among these was a shipwright 
of Sierra Leone, named Richards, whom Paul 
Cuffee had taken solely for the purpose of teach- 
ing him navigation, with a view to benefit the 
colony. Upon their arrival at Liverpool, a press 
gang came on board, and finding Richards with- 
out an American protection, took him away. 
This circumstance quickly coming to the know- 
ledge of W. Allen, he and ‘Thomas Clarkson 
successfully exerted themselves to procure his 
discharge. 

Paul Cuffee was immediately invited to Lon- 
don, where he took up his quarters at Plough 
Court, the hospitable mansion of William Allen. 
He was introduced to the Board of the African 
Institution, where the Duke of Gloucester was 
present; and the clearness and strong natural 
sense with which he answered the numerous 
questions respecting Sierra Leone, gave general 
satisfaction. ‘The information which he was 
able to afford, encouraged a hope that a profit- 
able trade in tropical products might be opened 
with that country. And the prospect of pro- 
moting the civilization of Africa through the 
medium of the colony at Sierra Leone, and by 
the instrumentality of Paul Cuffee, gave to the 
mind of W. Allen a deep interest in their con- 
cerns. He procured various seeds and other 
articles to send to the colony, and afterwards 
opened a correspondence with a native of the 
place, to whom he sent such articles as he sup- 
posed likely to promote their improvement. 

With regard to Paul Cuffee, of whom a final 
leave must now be taken, it may be observed, 
that his intercourse with Sierra Leone was inter- 
rupted by the war which soon after this time 
arose between Great Britain and the United 
States ; but in 1815, soon after peace was re- 
stored, he sailed for that place, taking with him 
a number of coloured persons who were designed 
to instruct the people there in agriculture and 
the mechanic arts. After a stay of about two 
months,she took a parental leave of the people 
he had earried there, piously commending 
them to Divine protection, and returned to his 
mative land. He was making preparations for a 
third voyage, when he was seized with a disor- 
der which soon put an end to his useful and 
honourable life. He died in the autumn of 1817. 





From the London Friend, 


REMARKS ON DOMESTIC PIETY AND SOCIAL 
CONVERSE AMONGST FRIENDS. 


I: is gratifying to believe that the daily custom 
of reading a portion of the Holy Scriptures in 
Friends’ families has of late years become pretty 
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I trust, is generally observed in the families 
Friends, of making a short pause before partaking 
of a meal, in order that the minds of those about 
to receive the provision of a bountiful Providence, 
may be enabled to rise in thankful aspirations ,, 
Him from whom all our blessings flow. It ha. 
sometimes occurred to my mind, in reference tg 
this subject, that if a short time of silence were 
also allowed after, as well as before meals, par. 
ticularly after dinner, previous to the cloth being 
withdrawn, it might often prove a source of 
grateful satisfaction during the remainder of the 
day, to those who had been rightly exercised jy 
it. In these short opportunities of silence, may 
it not sometimes occur that some one present (it 
might be the head of the family), would feel 
word of caution or encouragement to arise in his 
mind towards those present, with a liberty, which 
I believe the truth allows, to express it, always 
remembering that silence is to be preferred before 
formal words uttered without life or feeling, 
Such a pious communication, made in simplicity, 
and uttered under a solid feeling, although but in 
a broken sentence or two, might prove, under 
the divine blessing, to some present, as bread 
cast upon the waters, not soon to be lost, or as 
a nail fastened in asure place. A time of silence 
after dinner is, I believe, frequently observed 
when a Friend in the ministry happens to be 
present, but there appears no good reason why 
so beneficial a practice should be limited to these 
visits, which are comparatively “ few and far be- 
tween.” 

But the subject which was most pressing on 
my mind when I attempted to call the attention 
of the reader to these remarks, is one which, | 
confess, I approach with much diffidence. | 
allude to the absence of all conversation of a 
religious character in our families and social par- 
ties; there may be exceptions, but I fear these are 
rarely to be found amongst us. I view this ques- 
tion as beset with difficulties on the right hand 
and the left; and the safe line, at some points, 
appears to be so faintly drawn between the two 
extremes, as to render it a task requiring a more 
clear discernment than my own to trace it. | 
shall, therefore, not offer or presume to lay down 
any specific rule on this interesting topic, al- 
though I believe there are instances in our Society 
where some attempts have been made to supply 
this deficiency. I purpose, merely to bring the 
subject before my friends, and to offer a few gene- 
ral remarks, which may perhaps open the way 
for a serious consideration of the best remedy. 
I am presuming there are amongst us some who 
do acknowledge that our young people sustain 4 
loss by excluding all religious topics from our 
family circles, and I can sympathize with am- 
other class of my friends, who, with myself, see 
the danger which might arise from encouraging 


general. ‘That there should have been any laxity | a desultory conversation on so important a sub- 
in this respect, is to be regretted. Not remotely | ject; yet we have good authority for believing 
connected with this subject is the practice, which, ' there is a time to speak as well as a time to be 
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silent; and is there not some danger of omitting 
to do that which is right for fear of doing that 
which is wrong? Far be it from me to suppose 
that the young persons amongst us are more 
averse to hear tell of those things which apper- 
tain to the Christian’s course through this life 
towards that which is to come, than those of the 
same class in other societies. I do not seek to 
banish from our family circles every topic of an 
interesting, or even of a cheerful character, but 
to season it with piety. When our young people 
are deseanting on the several arts and sciences 
and inventions which are in this day made emi- 
nently useful to mankind; when they speak to 
each other of commerce, of national or civil and 
religious history; I do wish them, on these oc- 
easions, to feel if they have not a word to say in 
regard to the transitory date of every worldly 
enjoyment. ‘The subject of conversation will 
often admit of a reference to the unstable nature 
of the things of time, and the necessity of look- 
ing beyond them. As it regards the beauties of 
nature, how delightful it would be sometimes to 
hear a youth, in the warmth of his convictions 
and admiration of the works of creation, exclaim, 
in the language of the poet, “my Father made 
them all,’ and thus be the means of directing the 
attention of his companions “ from nature up to 
nature’s God!” What an influence might not 
such acourse exert on the faith, the manners, and 
the intellectual development of the mind of the ri- 
sing generation. I would thatall tale-bearing, and 
trifling unprofitable topics of conversation, might 
be banished from our social parties. ‘The Apostle 
desired, amongst other things, that foolish talking 
and jesting might not be named among the mem- 
bers of the Church at Ephesus, “ but rather,’ 
said he, “ giving of thanks.”” How often, through 
unwatchfulness, do we slide into the former prac- 
tice, but how seldom do we aspire after the latter! 
But more particularly is it to be desired, that in 
all our gatherings, and also in our more prive‘» 
retirement, we should maintain the watch for 
some sense of that divine over-shadowing power 
which gives the true zest to all our enjoyments, 
and that this feeling should be cherished as a 
token for good from the great omniscient and 
omnipresent Being. 

The desire to encourage a tone of religious 
feeling in our social conversations, is not without 
precedent even in our own Society, and the Bible 
lurnishes ample records of its example. In 
George Fox’s Epistles we find him writing to 
Friends after his own characteristic manner : 
“ Having your food from Christ and God your 
Father, yea, your bread, your milk, your water, 
your wine, your honey, your fine linen, your 
clothing, your breath, your life, your souls, and 
the image of God, which he made you in; * * 
cannot you train up all your children in the fear 
of God, and tell them from whence you have all 
these things which you receive from the 
good God, and Christ the treasure of wisdom 
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and knowledge?’ And again, in reference to 
the commands of Moses to the children of Israel 
(see Deut. xi. 19), he remarks: “They were to 
teach their children the commandments of God, 
and they were to speak of Him, when they sat 
in their house, and when they walked by the 
way, when they lay down, and when they rose 
up;” he adds, “and Moses also told them that 
the word was nigh them, in their mouths, and 
in their hearts, that they might do it.” Does 
not this seem to imply his belief, that if a reve- 
rent desire was begotten in the mind to speak of 
the things of God, ability was at hand, and would 
no} be withheld. “If,” said the Apostle, “ any 
have children or nephews, let them learn first to 
shew piety at home.’’ Domestic piety is inva- 
luable to the young, and will often retain its hold 
on the mind for good through all the vicissitudes 
of after life. Abundant examples are in the 
Bible, expressive of gratitude to the great Creator 
for his goodness to men, and in admiration and 
praise of his omnipotent power. ‘The instance 
of David may serve to prove the truth of our 
Saviour’s declaration, “ Out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh.” “I will speak,” 
said the Psalmist, “of the glorious honour of thy 
majesty, and of thy wondrous works. All thy 
works shall praise thee.” 

Having thus endeavored to cast the subject 
before the reader for his individual consideration 
and inquiry, if there be nothing for him to do 
more than he has hitherto found it his place and 
his duty to do, I will conclude with a few in- 
structive remarks on this subject, from a touching 
appeal of a pious foreigner, addressed * ‘To the 
Fathers and Mothers and Heads of Families :— 

“Oh! ye parents and heads of families ! 
will you not stand up before him who is the true 
Head of your family? Will you not converse 
with your wife and children about him and his 
things, who will perhaps, ere long, be the only 
husband of your wife, and the only father of 
your children? We love to unite with those of 
the same faith in public worship: it may be we 
have a true relish for private retirement before 
God. Must it be then only that our mind shall 
be turned towards things of everlasting moment, 
and not in our social circles whilst around the 
family hearth? Is it only when associated with 
the nearest and dearest ties of nature, our friends 
and relations; shall it be exactly then, that we 
have no word for the kingdom of heaven, whilst 
conversation turns upon a thousand topics con- 
cerning the fading things of time? How many 
instances are there in which immortal souls have 
been united for life, yet never ask each other who 
has redeemed them, who has united them, what 
is their condition, their future hopes, and their 
end! How many instances are there in which, 
whilst people seek to aid each other in every 
thing else, they never think to aid each other in 
the one thing needful, or to converse upon, or to 
read together about, or to utter a prayer upon, 
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any subject in connexion with their everlasting 
interests! Are you then living as those who, 
having met by chance, a new chance, death, will 
presently separate? Voyagers in the same ves- 
sel converse together of the place whither they 
are going; and will you, who are travelling in 
the same vessel towards an everlasting world, 
never speak to each other of the route that leads 
thither, of your fears and your hopes? 

“*In every thing, by prayer and supplication, 
let your requests be made unto God.’ But if 
you ought to inquire after God for yourselves in 
your houses, ought you not to do it for those of 
your house whose souls have been intrusted to 
you ; ought you not to do it for your children? 
You are solicitous for the temporal happiness of 
your own family ; but do not all these over-anx- 
ieties still more clearly demonstrate your neglect | 
with regard to their everlasting prosperity and 
happiness? Your children are young trees that 
have been confided to you; your houses are nur- 
series in which they are togrow up; and to you is 
assigned the gardener’s responsible task. Alas ! 
will you plant these young and precious saplings 
inabarrensand? Yet this is, nevertheless, what 
happens, if there be nothing in your home to make 
them grow in the knowledge and love of their God 
and Saviour. Will you not, then, make ready 
for them a favorable soil, which may give them 
sap and life? What will become of your chil- 
dren amidst the seductions that surround them, 
and carry them on towards evil? What will 
become of them in this restless age, in which it 
is SO necessary to strengthen, by the fear of God, 
the mind of the young, and thus to give to the 
fragile bark requisite ballast before launching it 
on the wide ocean of life? Parents! let me 
solemnly warn you, if your children do not find 
in your houses the spirit of piety; if, on the 
contrary, you feel a pride in adorning them with 
every varied external gift, in introducing them 
into worldly society, in granting them every idle 
wish, in leaving them to follow their own course ; 
you may expect to see them proud, vain, idle, 
extravagant, and disobedient, and you will have 
to eat the bread of bitterness that you have pre- 
pared for yourselves. May you learn thereby 
how great has been your sin, by thus neglecting 
the means within your power for influencing 
their hearts ; and may others be warned by your 
misfortune, and bring up their children in the 
fear of the Lord! Nothing is more effectual for 
this than the example of domestic piety. Ex- 
ample here, as in every thing else, and much 
more than in every thing else, will do more than 





precept. ‘The question is, not only to teach’ 
them, by means of some elementary book, that | 


it is their duty to love God, but we must also 
show them that we love him ourselves. If they 
see that we pay no adoration to that God of 
whom we speak to them, the best instruction 
will become useless ; but by means of domestic 
worship and domestic piety, these young plants, 
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under the blessing of Him who alone can giy. 
the increase, will grow up, ‘like a tree planted 
by the rivers of waters, which bringeth forth )\. 
fruit in his season, his leaf also shall not wither.’ 
Your children may quit the parental roof, )y; 
they will remember, when far away, the prayers 
and the piety of the paternal roof, and the pray. 
ers of the paternal roof will protect them.” ~ 
J.P. 





For Friends’ Review. 
FULFILMENT OF PROPHECY. 

The wonderful fulfilment of the prophecies re. 
corded in the Holy Scriptures, is very confirm. 
ing to the Christian believer, and it is deeply jin. 
teresting to meet with the evidence of it, as we 
may frequently do in the perusal of the history 
of those lands, whose future condition was s» 
clearly portrayed by the inspired writers. The 
prophet Isaiah, describing the burden of Egypt, 
chapter xix. 5—7, says, “ And the waters shall 
fail from the sea, and the river shall be wasted 
and dried up. And they shall turn the rivers far 
away; and the brooks of defence shall be 
emptied and dried up; the reeds and the flags 
shall wither. ‘The paper reeds by the brooks, 
by the mouth of the brooks, and every thing 
sown by the brooks, shall wither, be driven 
away, and be no more.” 

In the work entitled “ Mission of Inquiry to 
the Jews,”’ undertaken at the desire of the Ge- 
neral Assembly of the Church of Scotland, for 
the conversion of the Jews, it is stated as a re- 
markable fulfilment of this prophecy, page 52, 
“Scarcely any of those reeds for which the Nile 
was once famous are now to be found upon its 
banks; the Jofus in particular has disappeared, 
and the papyrus is very rare.’ In the days of 
the prophet there were seven mouths of the Nile, 
there are now only two, the rest have been 
wasted and dried up.”” “ The reeds were com- 
manded to wither and they have fled away, the 
other productions, against which no word of 
threatening went forth, are as luxuriant as be- 
fore.” 

A concurrent testimony is also given by the 
facts stated in a very interesting address before 
the Chester county Horticultural Society, by 
Wm. H. Dillingham, page 10. 

« Nor must we pass by the renowned Papyrus of 
the Nile, now rarely to be found there, though 
the paper manufactured from it constituted for ages 
the largest item in the commerce of the Mediter- 
ranean. It is said not to be an unfrequent in- 
mate in the European collections, although 
sought for in vain in its original home.” 

“ This commerce, soon after the foundation ot 
the Alexandrian Library, extended over the ci 
vilized world, and centuries after the Christian 
era, continued to be a principal source of wealth 
to the Egyptians. The manuscripts recently 
discovered at Herculaneum, were written on this 
material.’ « Gliddon remarks, in one of his lec- 
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8, 
had never been able to detect this plant, nor had 


he ever known a person who had found it there.”’ 


M. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE IMAGINATION, 


I cannot but think that the tendency of our 
social habits is to render us too little sensible of 
those enjoyments which our Creator has pro- 
yided for us in the works of nature. Our daily 
avocations, the training of our children—our 
very charities, 

——* that best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love,”’ 


have physical ends in view. And although the 
love of nature be instinctive in some minds at 
least, yet it needs to be guided, in a few cases, 
perhaps, to be restrained, but in all to be cherished. 
Sense, reason, and the imagination—all designed 
for good and noble purposes—neither can be- 
come inert, or be unduly stimulated, without 
destroying that nice adjustment of the faculties 


which is essential to the proper development of | 


the man. We cultivate the intellect, we train 
the senses, and he must be apathetic indeed, who 
does not feel that their impulses need to be con- 
tinually restrained ; but we leave the imagination 
to receive its bias from fortuitous circumstances, 
or if alarmed by its waywardness and its ten- 
dency to evil, we seek to deprive it of all nourish- 
ment, in the vain hope that it may become ex- 
tinct. In the meantime, through a thousand 
channels, poison finds access to taint and corrupt 
the faculty from which its proper food has been 
withheld. Far be it from us to rely upon any 
training, or upon our unaided powers, to resist 
evil; but if, happily, by the due exercise of the 
faculties with which we have been endowed 
upon fitting subjects, we may be in some measure 
shielded from the grosser temptations which sur- 
roind us, if we can be so habituated to the con- 
templation of our great Creator in his works, as 
“to grow familiar day by day with his concep- 
tions,” surely such a habit of mind will not be 
unfavourable to the reception of that influence 
from above, by which alone we can be kept from 
the evil which is in the world; 


“Por the man 
Who in this spirit communes with the forms 
Of Nature, who, with understanding heart, 
Doth know and love such objects as excite 
No morbid passions, no disquietude, 
No vengeance and no hatred, needs must feel 
The joy of that pure principle of Love 
So deeply, that, unsatisfied with aught 

$ pure and exquisite, he cannot choose 
But seek for objects of a kindred love 
In fellow natures and a kindred joy.” 


Nor is the enjoyment which is to be derived 


through the imagination from the contemplation 
of nature, confined to any period of life. For 
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that during all his residence in Egypt, he | myself, it is amongst my most cherished recol- 


lections to have stood by the side of ripened age, 
amidst her beautiful scenes, and see 

“the spirit stoop 

To drink with gratitude the crystal stream 

Of unreproved enjoyment.” 


A late number of “The North British Re- 
view” contains the following extract from an 
anonymous work “on Modern Painting,” and it 
is, I think, justly called “a very noble passage.” 

“It is a strange thing how little, in general, 
people know about the sky. It is the part of 
creation in which nature has done more for the 
sake of pleasing man, more for the sole and evi- 
dent purpose of talking to him and teaching him, 
than in any other of her works, and it is just the 
part in which we least attend to her. ‘There are 
not many of her other works in which some more 
material or essential purpose than the mere 
pleasing of man is not answered by every part of 
their organization; but every essential purpose 
of the sky might, so far as we know, be an- 
swered, if once in three days, or thereabouts, a 
great, ugly, black rain-cloud were brought up 
over the blue, and everything well watered, and 
so all left blue again till next time, with perhaps 
a film of morning and evening mist for dew. 
And instead of this, there is not a moment of any 
day of our lives, when nature is not producing 
scene after scene, picture after picture, glory after 
glory, and working still upon such exquisite and 
constant principles of the most perfect beauty, 
that it is quite certain it is all done for us, and 
intended for our perpetual pleasure. And every 
man, wherever placed, however far from other 
sources of interest or of beauty, has this doing 
for him constantly. ‘The noblest scenes of the 
earth can be seen and known but by few; it is 
not intended that man should live always in the 
midst of them; he injures them by his presence, 
he ceases to feel them if he be always with them; 
but the sky is for all; bright, as it is, it is not 
‘too bright, nor good, for human nature’s daily 
food ;’ it is fitted in all its functions for the per- 
petual comfort and exalting of the heart, for the 
soothing and purifying of it from its dross and 
dust. Sometimes gentle, sometimes capricious, 
sometimes awful, never the same for two mo- 
ments together; almost human in its passions, 
almost spiritual in its tenderness, almost divine 
in its infinity, its appeal to what is immortal in 
us, is as distinct, as its ministry of chastisement, 
or of blessing, to what is mortal, is essential. 
And yet we never attend to it, we never make it 
a subject of thought, but as it has to do with our 
animal sensations ; we look upon all by which it 
speaks to us more clearly than to brutes, upon 
all which bears witness to the intention of the 
Supreme, that we are to receive more from the 
covering vault than the light and the dew which 
we share with the weed and the worm, only as 
a succession of meaningless and monotonous 
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accident, too common and too vain to be worthy 
of a moment of watchfulness, or a glance of ad- 
miration. If, in our moments of utter idleness 
and insipidity, we turn to the sky as a last re- 
source, which of its phenomena do we speak of? 
One says it has been wet, and another it has 
been windy, and another it has been warm. 
Who, among the whole chattering crowd, can 
tell me of the forms and the precipices of the 
chain of tall white mountains that girded the 
horizon at noon yesterday? Who saw the nar- 
row sunbeam that came out of the south, and 
smote upon their summits until they melted and 
mouldered away in a dust of blue rain? Who 
saw the dance of the dead clouds when the sun- 
light left them last night, and the west wind blew 
them before it like withered leaves? .... . It 
is in quiet and subdued passages of unobtrusive 
majesty, the deep, and the calm, and the per- 
petual—that which must be sought ere it is seen, 
and loved ere it is understood—things which the 
angels work out for us daily, and yet vary eter- 
nally, which are never wanting, and never re- 
peated, which are to be found always, yet each 
found but once ; it is through these that the lesson 


of devotion is taught, and the blessing of beauty 
given.” 





For Friends’ Review. 


WASTE OF MUSCULAR FORCE. 


An old story is told of some people who were 
employed in the collection of tea, and who put 
their herb into one end of a wallet, and balanced 
it by a stone in the other; and when advised to 
fill both ends with tea, they plead immemorial 
usage in favour of their practice. ‘Their fathers 
and grandfathers had balanced their tea by a 
stone, ancé they would do so too. To us this 
must appear a very silly process, and the reason 
for continuing in it, far from conclusive. Yet if 
we examine the practices which are sanctioned 
by usage among us, we may probably find some 
of them not much wiser than that of the tea 
gatherers. 

In this city we behold men labouring, under 
the direction of highly intelligent employers, in 
the erection of buildings; transporting the bricks 
and mortar from the ground to the tops of the 
houses, on their shoulders; climbing nearly ver- 
tical ladders, with their heavy burdens, without 
reflecting themselves, or leading others to reflect, 
what an amount of muscular force they are 
wasting in the process. A man weighing 150 
pounds is certainly heavily laden, if he carries 
on his shoulders, up a vertical ladder, 70 pounds 
of mortar or bricks; yet in this case two-thirds 
of the burden are carried to aid in conveying the 
remaining third. The tea is balanced by a 
weight more than double its own. The man 
carries himself up the ladder, with every load 
which he bears; besides he has the labour of 


going down again, which, though less than that 





of ascending, is not inconsiderabli: in the course 
of a month. 

It is therefore evident that in these operations 
more than two-thirds of the labour are employed 
upon the machinery, and not upon the material 


to be moved, If a stationary engine, which 
should raise nothing but the materials and the 
vessel containing them, were substituted for this 
moving machine, what a large amount of labour 
would be saved in the erection of an ordinary 
house. By using the common mechanical powers, 
the business might no doubt be accomplished 
with a third of the force usually employed ; even 
if human bones and muscles should still consti- 
tute the moving force. But in many situations 
a little ingenuity would enable the builders to 
elevate their heavy materials by horse power— 
which is always cheaper, where it can be fairly 
applied, than the muscles of men. 

In many of the processes which formerly re- 
quired a large expenditure of human strength, 
the substitution of machinery has increased the 
effect to an incalculable extent, yet many im- 
provements may undoubtedly be yet made. 

But muscular force is not the only species 
which we are in the habit of wasting. Let a 
person unaccustomed to such examinations read 
over, for the first time, an ordinary Deed for the 
transfer of property, and remark what an amount 
of repetition it contains. How much labour is 
wasted in writing such conveyances. If some 
person properly qualified for the task was autho- 
rized to compose a form of conveyance, including 
all the necessary words, but discarding all useless 
repetitions, a large amount of writing might be 
saved, and the expense of preparing such ar- 
ticles be proportionally reduced. 

The subject would readily admit of expansion, 
but a word to the wise is sufficient. L. 





EFFECTS OF INTEMPERANCE. 

After examination had, it has been made ap- 
parent, that of 880 maniacs in our asylums, 400 
owe their loss of reason to the use of intoxicating 
liquors. ‘That 1700 out of 1900 paupers in our 
poor houses, and 1300 out of 1700 criminals in 
our prisons, owe their pauperism and their 
crime to the same cause. ‘That 43 out of 44 
murders were committed under the influence of 
alcoholic stimulus. That 67 out of 77 found 
dead, died of’ drunkenness, and that 400 out of 
690 juvenile delinquents either drank themselves 
or belonged to families that did so. 

“IT have shown,” says that indefatigable agent, 
Samuel Chipman, Esq., who visited all the poor 
houses and prisons in the State of New York, 
“IT have shown beyond the power of contra- 
diction, that more than three-fourths of all the 
pauperism is occasioned by intemperance, and 
that more than five-sixths of all those committed 
for crime, are themselves intemperate. In no 


poor house have I failed to find the wife, the 
widow, or the children of the drunkard. 
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proved minister of the. gospel, and that the’ visit 
relieved the preceding year, were nineteen wives | of these Friends to the West Indies, was on a re- 
of drunken husbands, and seventy-one children ligious account, and undertaken with the full unity 
of drunken fathers. And in almost every jail | of their brethren at home. 
were husbands confined for whipping their wives, 
or otherwise abusing their households.” . | | 

A friend of mine once gave me the number| From the notice of the proceedings of Indiana 
and the names of a social club of temperate | Yearly Meeting, it will be perceived that the settle- 
drinkers which once existed in Schenectady, | ments of Friends are extending to the north-east, 


«In one, of one hundred and ninety persons 





and of which, when young, he was himself a 
member; and I have remarked, how bereft of 
fortune, how bereft of reputation, bereft of 
health, and sometimes even bereft of reason, they 
have descended, one after another, prematurely 
to the grave; until at length, though not an old 
man, that friend alone remains, of all their num- 
ber, to tell how he himself was rescued from a 
fate so terrible, by the timely and prophetic 
counsel of a pious mother. And I have marked, 
too, how those pupils of my own, who, in despite 
of warning and admonition, and entreaty, per- 
sisted in the use of intoxicating liquors while at 
college, have, on entering the world, sunk into 
obscurity, and finally disappeared from among 
those rival actors, once their companions, rising 
into life; and when, searching out the cause, I 
have, full of anxiety, inquired after one, and 
another, and another ; the same answer has been 
returned, “ He has become, or gone a sot into 
the grave.”—The Enquirer. 


over a district of country, which, a few years age, 
was peopled only by the wild wandering natives, 
or by European descendants nearly as wild and un- 
civilized as they. Froma letter recently received, 
it appears that Daniel Knowles, a Friend from 
Canada, was preparing to visit those Friends who 
are scattered over Wisconsin and Iowa. May 
they prove as lights to those western regions, that 
others seeing their good works may glorify their 
Father which is in Heaven. 
























Inpiana Yearty Meetine.—Although the print- 
ed minutes of this Yearly Meeting have not yet 
come to hand, the following information has been 
received from so respectable a source that entire 
reliance is placed on its correctness. The meeting 
convened at Richmond, on the 30th of 9th month, 
when it appeared that among the representatives 
from the thirteen quarters, only two of each sex 
were absent. There were several ministers in ac- 
ceptable attendance from other Yearly Meetings, 
viz.: two from New England, two from New 
York, and one from North Carolina. Epistles from 
all the other Yearly Meetings were received, and 
read to edification. The meeting was occupied 
most of the following day in considering the state 
of society, during which much salutary council 
was administered, and the meeting adjourned un- 
der a feeling of solemnity and gratitude to the 
Master of assemblies. 

On 7th day, 3d of 10th month, a proposal was 
presented for the establishment of a new Quarterly 
Meeting, to be composed of Monthly Meetings 
now belonging to Whitelick quarter. A committee 
was appointed to visit the quarter which it is pro- 
posed to divide, and all the Monthly Meetings of 
which it is composed, and report next year their 
judgment in the case. A request was also sub- 
mitied through the report of the Western quarter, 
for the establishment of a new quarter at Salem, in 
Iowa, to be denominated Salem; to which the 
Yearly Meeting, after due consideration, acceded, 
and appointed a committee to attend the opening 
of the Quarterly Meeting in the 5th month next, 
and to visit all the established meetings of Friends 
in that territory. 

Two public meetings for worship were held on 
First day; one for the youth, appointed at the 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 30, 1847. 


——————————— 


The accounts which will be found in the present 
number, respecting the late Yearly Meetings of 
Indiana and Baltimore, may probably call to the 
remembrance of our readers, the emotions of the 
Apostle when he saw the brethren who came to 
meet him at Appii Forum; he thanked God and took 
courage. Itis certainly cause of hope, when these 
assemblages are favoured, as these unquestionably 
Were, so to conduct the important concerns which 
engaged their attention, as to render the ejacula- 
tion of the Psalmist in good degree applicable to 
them: Behold how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 











The notice which appears in this paper, of the 
visit of our friends, Edwin O. Tregelles and James 
Jesup, to the West Indies in 1843,-’4-’5, furnishes 
a answer to such opponents of emancipation as 
pronounce this noble experiment a total failure, not 
much unlike that given by the philosopher to the 
sophist who was trying to prove that there was no 
such thingas motion. He simply got up and walked. 
lt may be observed that E. O. Tregelles is an ap- 
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request of L. M. Hoag, was held in the evening, 
all which were largely attended. 

Among the subjects which occupied the atten- 
tion of the meeting on Second day, the reading of 
the minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings for the 
past year was one of the most interesting. By 
those minutes it appeared that an appropriate me- 
morial to Congress, soliciting a speedy termination 
to the Mexican war, was adopted by that meeting 
in the First month last, and presented soon after- 
wards. A petition was also presented by the 
same body to the Legislature of Uhio, during their 
session of last winter, on behalf of the people of 
colour. 

The Boarding School under charge of the Yearly 
Meeting has had one short session ; beginning with 
thirty, and closing with about forty-seven pupils. 
The next session was to commence on the 13th of 
10th month, with a prospect of a considerable ad- 
dition to the number of scholars. 

On Third day, the reports of the committees on 
the African and Indian concerns were received and 
read. The information respecting the Shawnese 
Indians, in whose improvement the Yearly Meet- 
ings of Baltimore, Ohio, and Indiana, are jointly | 
engaged, corresponds with that which was pub- 
lished in our last number. The committee on the | 
concern respecting the descendants of the African 
race, have been attentive to the duties of their ap- 
pointment. Schools among the people of colour 
have been promoted and encouraged ; some copies 
of the Scriptures have been distributed among 
them; and they have, in various ways, reccived 
the sympathy and assistance of Friends. Essays 
of epistles to all the other Yearly Meetings of 
Friends were produced and adopted. The meet- 
ing concluded under a satisfactory evidence that 
Friends had been edified together, and that the 
bonds of Christian fellowship had been sensibly 
strengthened. 





Battimore Yearty Mertinc.—This Yearly 
Meeting commenced on the 18th and concluded 
on the 2ist inst. Our beloved friends, Benjamin 
Seebohm and Robert Lindsay, from England, and 
several Friends in the ministry from Yearly Meet- 
ings on this continent, were present. Epistles from 
all the Yearly Meetings of Friends were received, 
read, and answered. A committee of men and | 
women Friends was set apart to visit, as way 
might open for it, some of the subordinate meet- 
ings, particularly those within the limits of Vir- 
ginia Half-Yearly Meeting. 

An interesting report from the committee charged | 
with the Indian concerns, was read, and the annual 
contribution towards the support of the establish- 
ment was somewhat wicreased. 
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Though a es ene hill te: hee ovbalens|- - eeeaiee Gites Gnbeithaitntins Yor tan three story house for the aceon. 
modation of the family and the Indian children }., 
been built the past year, there have been more ay 
plicants than could be received. There is ay ;,. 
creasing interest among them on the subject , 
education, as it relates to agriculture, literaty,, 
and Christian instruction. 

Harmony and brotherly condescension preva) 
throughout the several sittings of the meeting. a), 
with hearts thankful for the favour, the ng, a 
concluded, under a degree of precious sole mai, 
to meet at the usual time next year. 





From the National Era. 
THE WEST INDIES. 


The London Friend for the 9th month cop. 
tains interesting and valuable notes of a visit 
made to the West Indies, in a religious capacity, 
by Edwin O. Tregelles, a minister of the Society 
of Friends, and his companion, James Jesup. 

They landed at Barbadoes, and from thence 
visited all parts of the British West Indies. Ip 
Barbadoes, a colony, settled more than 200 years 
ago, with a population of 120,000, or about 600 
per square mile, more densely peopled than any 

| other part of the world, except China, they 

| found the emancipated class less prosperous and 
comfortable than in the other islands. The 

black labourers had little or no land for their 
own cultivation; and, owing to the mistaken 
policy of their former masters, up to the very 
date of emancipation, they were still, as a class, 

deplorably ignorant. On the other hand, the 

island of Antigua, where a more enlightened 
forecast had prompted the education of the 
blacks, even before the act of 1834, and where 
a total emancipation took the place of the ap- 
prenticeship system, they regarded as “ one of 
the brightest and happiest spots on the globe. 
A walk of half an hour, and passing converse 
with the labourers, soon show that the school- 
master has been effectually at work, and that 
they have learned not from the schoolmaster 
only, but have come under the influence of the 
gospel, and are, consequently, easily controlled. 
In proof of the moral self-restraint that is known 
and practised, it may be mentioned, that during 
the fearful earthquake in 1843, when the walls 
of the prison were thrown down, the prisoners 


did not attempt to escape, but quietly acknow- 


ledged the authority of the jailer, and duly 


| obeyed his bidding, until they were again con- 


fined. In Barbadoes, we found that the prison- 


ers in the jail averaged one for every : 500 in- 


habitants ; in Antigua, one for every 1 5000; 

| Nevis, the proportion was still less, there being 

but two prisoners in a population of 12,000" 
In Jamaica, our travellers appear to have 

been deeply impressed with the benefit which, 

in the hands of Providence, has resulted from 
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—— 
the labours of the missionaries of the various| and shaddocks. These have not retrograded ; 
jenominations, both before and since the act of nor have they, whilst possessing such comforts, 
emancipation. Their remarks on this point are forsaken field labour; many of them work in- 
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orthy of notice : ; 
“< chesieus men, from various sections of the 


. Christian church in England and in America, 
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ssed to our islands, with their lives and liberty | Are they to be blamed for this? 


dustriously four days in a week, on the estates 
of the planters, and carefully treasure the gain 
they receive, that they may add field to field. 
Is it a sin for 


at stake, ‘ because of the wrath of the oppressor ;? | them to falsify the charge, that they will only 
they bore with them the gospel message, Peace | work under the stimulus of the whip?” 


with God by Jesus Christ; glad tidings indeed | 
for the down-trodden slave, whose temporal | 
‘ovs were crushed, but who listened with holy | 
ov to the language, ‘ Ye are not your own; ye | 
e bought with a price; therefore, glorify God | to increase in wealth and the appearances of 
in your body and in your spirit, which are} domestic comfort. Many thousand of them are 
God’s.” By means such as these, an influence | 


| 
) 


are 


was obtained over the minds of men who might 
otherwise have destroyed the happy institutions 
they now enjoy ; and the result has been peace, 
obedience, and industry. Even the Maroon has 
been reached, the free Maroon, who refused to 
submit to slavery on any terms, and could not 
be subdued by art or guile; who roamed safe and 
free amongst the fastnesses of Jamaica; he, too, 
has heard and obeyed the gospel, and now ap- 
plies himself usefully to the culture of the 
ground. We passed some days and nights 
amongst these people, devoid of fear, though 
we knew we were surrounded by men whose 
ancestors had been a terror to their fellows, 


_ having braved the bloodhounds and the muskets 


of the British soldiers.” 
The conduct of the emancipated class after 


_ the abolition of the apprenticeship, and their 
' present condition, are thus described : 


“Tt is true that some of the slaves, when 
emancipated, forsook the estates and plantations 
where they had been well treated, but this was 
more usually the result of some strong cause, 
real or imaginary; in some cases, excessive 
cruelty had been practised up to the eve of 
emancipation ; in others, the employer failed to 
pay the stipulated wages; in others, again, a 
love of change overcame the attachment to that 
location where lay the bones of their ancestors 
or former friends, a bond that often proved very 
powerful; and there were others who, newly 
imported, had no such attachments to overcome. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the men who left 
their former homes have relapsed into the 
savage life; far otherwise. They agreed to 
serve other masters, or possessed themselves of 
plots of ground by purchase, on which they 
erected dwellings, at first of a miserable charac- 
ter, but soon to be replaced by neater cottages ; 
and now some of them may be seen occupying 
excellent houses, with three or four rooms, the 
walls of stone, the roof shingled, the floors 
boarded, furnished with good four-post beds, 
tables, drawers, chairs, books, and pictures ; 
their gardens stocked with yams, plantains, 
ocros, grenadillas, pawpaws, oranges, limes, 





Our travellers state, as a general fact, that, 
whenever the negro class can obtain land by 
rent or actual purchase at a fair rate, they 
eagerly embrace the opportunity, and are found 


employed on the large sugar estates a part of 
the season, and are, at the same time, enjoying 
their own comfortable little freeholds. Nearly 
twenty thousand of these small estates have 
been purchased in Jamaica alone, since 1838. 
It is not to be denied that this vast improvement 
in the temporal condition of the labourers has 
undoubtedly diminished the number of those 
who are willing to work as field hands on the 
sugar plantations. In consequence of the ex- 
cessive drought for several seasons, some of the 
planters have been unable to pay their hands 
punctually, and these have preferred to trust to 
their own skill and industry hereafter, in pro- 
curing a livelihood from their provision-grounds. 
This is one of the causes of the diminution of 
the sugar crop of the island. In respect to the 
effect of this diminution upon the planters 
themselves, the authors of the “ Notes” before 
us remark : 

“The quantity of sugar produced in our West 
India Islands must not be used as the standard 
by which to judge of the happiness of their in- 
habitants. It may be true that the means for 
the display of wealth has been reduced in some 
cases, but take a view of the aggregate, and we 
shall find that the comforts, if not the luxuries 
of life, are far more diffused; that display of 
wealth was fictitious, the comforts are real ; the 
one was frequently obtained by money borrowed 
on mortgaged estates, the other is earned by 
frugally saving the excess of income over ex- 
penditure.” 

It is doubtless true that the great measure of 
emancipation has in some cases borne heavily 
upon proprietors, whose habits, prejudices, and 
false notions of economy, have not accommo- 
dated themselves to the new state of things. As 
at every important step, by which a community 
advances towards a higher civilization, indi- 
viduals unprepared for the change are found 
suffering and lamenting amidst the general ame- 
lioration—the victims of past error, rather than 
of the new movement which displaces it—so in 
the mighty stride of the British West Indies 
from feudalism and serfism to the condition of 
equal and impartial freedom—there have not 
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been wanting instances of apparent hardship and 
disaster among the proprietors of the islands. 
The evils of the great social wrong of Slavery 
had taken too deep a hold on master and slave 
to be altogether eradicated by the dissolution of 
the unnatural connection. The present genera- 
tion of both classes must pass away, before the | 
beautiful order of Freedom can fully establish 
itself upon a territory cursed for weary centu- 
ries with a system which transformed the one 
into luxurious despots, and the other into reck- 
less and ignorant slaves. J.G. W. 








A TESTIMONY 


Of Norwich Monthly Meeting, concerning 
Josern Joun Gurney, deceased. 


(Concluded from page 70.) 


In 1843 his mind was again drawn in gospel 
love towards the continent of Europe ; and one 
of the special objects he had in view, was that 
of mingling in sympathy with those who, not 
being satisfied with a mere formal profession, 
were seeking better things for themselves. In 
this engagement his wife felt it her duty to ac- 
company him, and they were accordingly libe- 
rated for the service. After having visited 
Paris, the South of France, including all the 
meetings of those professing with Friends there, 
and most of the large towns in Switzerland, with 
Strasburg, Stutgard, and Brussels, they returned 
home, and renewed the engagement in the 
spring of the following year: when, commencing 
at Boulogne, they proceeded by way of Paris to 
Nantes and the South-west of France; and re- 
turning again by Paris to attend the Yearly 
Meeting, they subsequently visited the islands 
of Guernsey and Jersey. 

In this journey, and during the greater part 
of the former one, they were accompanied by 
their valued friend Josiah Forster: and their 
sister Elizabeth Fry, having a certificate to visit 
Paris, proceeded so far with them on their way. 
In the course of these journeys, and of that in 
1841, our beloved friend had access to the sove- 
reigns of France, Denmark, Prussia, and Wur- 
temburg; with all of whom he had religious 
communications, and also satisfactory inter- 
course on various subjects of a benevolent and 
philanthropic character. 

In 1845 he again visited Scotland and some 
of the northern counties of England; and not 
feeling quite clear of one of those districts, he 
was again liberated in the following year to 
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— 


has had nothing to glory in; the language i 


been deeply felt:—‘ Be thou exalted, 0 (,, 
above the heavens, and thy glory above ajj ,); 
earth.’ ” 

The last service of this kind in which he o». 
gaged, was a visit to some of the smailer mou, 
ings in our own Quarterly Meeting, and q fu, 
in the adjoining counties, with many pu) 
meetings. The minute granted him for t)), 
undertaking had not been returned to th 
Monthly Meeting at the time of his deceay. 
although the work had been fully completed, 

It seems incumbent on us briefly to notice hj, 
labours of love in the different branches 9 
Christian philanthropy. The slave-trade anj 
slavery, capital punishments, and the inspection 
of prisons, as regarded their discipline ang 
management, engrossed much of his attention 
for many years: and unwearied were bis |). 
bours for the abolition of the former, and the 
improvement of the latter. We believe that, 
on more than one occasion, he succeeded, after 
great exertions, in obtaining a reprieve for q 
condemned criminal; and in cases where this 
could not be effected, the visits which he paid 
to those that were appointed to die were sucha 
became a minister of the Gospel of Christ, 
Some idea may be formed of the earnestness of 
his Christian zeal, and the forc» of his religious 
efforts on these occasions, from a simple narn- 
tive of one case which he published, and which 
has been very extensively circulated. Nor 
were his endeavours to effect the improvement of 
prisons confined to those at adistance. Amidst 
much opposition, he exposed the mismanage- 
ment of that in our own city, in which one of 
his ancestors had been confined for his Christian 
testimony, and which has since been removed. 

It is sufficient only to mention his warm at- 
tachment to the Bible Society, and his continued 
labour for its support and prosperity ; arising 
from his conviction of the vast importance ol 
the sacred writings, and their blessed effects in 
promoting the religious improvement and wel- 
fare of the human race. And closely connected 
with this conviction, he was indefatigable in 
extending the blessings of education amongst 
the poorer classes of society. For these objects, 
he spared neither personal labour nor pecuniary 
aid; and his charitable donations to the poor 
and afflicted were commensurate with the en 
larged means which Providence had placed in 
his power. 

Earnest were his desires, that our religious 
Society should rightly occupy the place assigned 


complete the service. On returning from this| to it by the great Head of the Church; and 


visit, in which he had laboured diligently in | 
the Gospel, he writes:—‘ Surely it is not too 
much to say, that the dear Master was remark- | 
ably with us on these occasions, showing us | 
tokens for good, and giving us a banner to be | 
displayed for his truth, yet the creature truly | 


highly did he prize the value of Christian unity 
amongst his brethren, that he felt great exercise 
of spirit at the least interruption of it. In the 


12th month, 1821, we find the following entry 
in his journal :—* Yesterday was a low, but 
edifying first-day ; I felt much satisfaction 1" 
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rmitted to be silent. How invaluable 


7 |, the liberty of the spirit as professed and en- 


ed by Friends! In the afternoon meeting 


my mind was peculiarly drawn in near love 


| 4 nd unity to our own Society; and the desolate 

a heritages were commended in secret prayer to 

3 Him who, I feel persuaded, has called us forth 
’ 


+ MNS agit Sahat encsitmiihe 


2 Sin Reena cus, 


culiar, yet living testimonies; and 
; aad in His church universal a specific 

r Would that that purpose were more 
fully accomplished, in and by us!” 

Qn some recent occasions he had various 
causes of trial and uneasiness, and was brought 
very low in health and spirits ; but that gracious 
and merciful God, whom he had endeavoured to 
grve and follow faithfully all his life long, saw 
his soul in adversity, and in very tender com- 

ssion removed the burdens which weighed so 


- heavily on his sensitive spirit, enabling him to 


cast all his cares on Him, and even to rejoice in 


> his goodness, and in his wonderful works to the 
 childrenof men. In reference to some of these 
} painful circumstances, he writes :—*“ I can truly 


Ne Ns eee 


ity 


Bee eae aa 


~ say, [have done my best, my very best, my all, 


my very all; and now I think I can quietly 
leave it to Him, whom we all call Master. 
May I serve him better, and more entirely than 
I have yet done, though I know it must be in 
weakness; and may none of these storms and 
jealousies throw me off my guard in the meek- 
ness and patience of Christ, or in the least divert 
my attention from daily duty, and the diligent 
working out of the salvation of my poor un- 
worthy soul. I have prayed for peace among 
the nations, peace in our Society, and peace in 
the deep interior of my own spirit; a blessing 
which I do, in a good degree, already enjoy ; 
but to which I have not the slightest preten- 


| sions, except in the abundant mercy of God in 


Christ Jesus. May it abound with us more and 
more, with joy in the Holy Ghost, and a truly 
thankful heart to the Father and Fountain of all 
our mercies !” 

It will not be expected that we should here 
advert, at any length, to his writings; but it is 
right for us to express our belief, that in these 
undertakings, as in every other, he was actuated 
by a sincere desire to promote the glory of God, 
and the welfare of his fellow-men; and at the 
same time to maintain, with unflinching in- 
tegrity, “the Truth as it is in Jesus.” 

But we must not omit to record the deep and 
abiding sense we have of the value of his 
Christian labours in the ministry at home. 
Here, as well as when called by his Divine 
Master to visit distant portions of the heritage, 
his labours were abundant. The weightiness of 
his spirit on these occasions, the sound and 
edifying character of the doctrines which he 
preached, and the solemnity with which he ap- 
proached the Throne of Grace in vocal prayer, 
we still fresh in the recollection of his friends. 
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And, whilst the correct and appropriate manner 
in which he introduced quotations from the 
Scriptures, afforded abundant evidence how fre- 
quent he was in reading those sacred records, 
how diligent in meditating upon them, and how 
careful not te misquote, or misapply them, he 
evinced a firm attachment to the principles of 
our religious Society, and a deep concern for 
the upholding of all its testimonies. 

In thus recounting the labours and exercises 
of our beloved friend, we desire not to exalt him 
as an individual; but rather to show that the 
grace which was bestowed upon him, was not 
bestowed in vain; for we feel bound to express 
our cohviction that “by the grace of God” he 
was what he was ; and, although largely gifted 
of his Lord, yet through submission to the 
humbling and regulating power of the Holy 
Spirit, these gifts were remarkably sanctified, 
and dedicated to his Master’s service. Resign- 
ing his will to the Divine will in very early life, 
in faith and child-like simplicity, he was led 
about and instructed, and in due time made emi- 
nently instrumental in turning many to righte- 
ousness, not only by the ministry of the word 
in the demonstration of the spirit, but also by 
the still more powerful preaching of a consistent, 
watchful, dedicated life. Yet, though his la- 
bours were abundant in the cause of truth, and 
he was always ready to spend and to be spent 
in the service of his Lord, he considered himself 
an unprofitable servant, and confessed, in deep 
abasement of soul, that he had not a straw to 
cling to, save the free pardoning love and mercy 
of God, in Christ Jesus his Saviour. 

He was particularly careful to avoid obscuring 
one essential doctrine of the Gospel, by making 
another unduly prominent: and his spirit was 
clothed with that fervent charity towards those 
who differed from him, which “ never faileth,” 
“doth not behave itself unseemly,” “ thinketh 
no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth.” 

In the various relationships of husband, father, 
brother, neighbour, friend, he was a bright ex- 
ample, always preferring others to himself, and 
conscientiously endeavouring to fulfil his nume- 
rous duties, as in the sight of a heart-searching 
God. In common with all the faithful fol- 
lowers of the Lamb, tribulations were his abun- 
dant portion, but in obeying the commandments 
of the Lord, his peace might be said to flow as 
a river, and his righteousness as the waves of 
the sea. 

For some weeks before his decease, he 
evinced an increased earnestness to accomplish 
all that appeared to him to be his duty to attend 
to; particularly in effective exertions for the 
relief of the poor and destitute, and above all, in 
the more immediate service of his God and 
Saviour. 

He seemed to have a sense upon his spirit, 
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that his day’s work was hastening to its close; 
and on one occasion, a little while before his 
illness, he pleasantly remarked, “I think I have 
now at least set my outward house in order, 
which is a great relief.” On the belief being 


expressed, that it was not the outward house | into the calcuiation. 


only that was in readiness, he replied, with a 
look of great abasedness, “I trust, through 
pardoning mercy, it may be so; but of myself, 


of human creatures.” A fall from his horse ap- 
peared to be the exciting cause of his sudden 
removal. It gave him no pain at the time, and 
he was remarkably shielded from suffering of 
mind or body, throughout his short illness, of 
only eight days’ continuance. There was much 
tender mercy manifest in this; as he had a 
natural shrinking from the pains and attendant 
circumstances of a dying hour; and expressed 
a fear that he should not have fortitude to meet 
them. A remarkable covering of heavenly 
peace was spread over his sick chamber, and 
when the tide of life was gently, and, to him- 


think I feel a little joyful ;” and a few hours after- 
wards, amid a profound stillness, a deep and holy 
solemnity, his ransomed spirit took its flight, as 
we reverently believe, to the mansions of eternal 
rest. and blessedness. Thus, having accom- 
plished his day’s work in the daytime, he was 
gently gathered, by a hand of unutterable love 


and his remains were interred in Friends’ burial- | the conductor. 


ground at Norwich, on the 12th of the same. 
There was an unusually large attendance, both of 
Friends and others, on this solemn occasion ; his 
fellow-citizens, of every class, appearing deeply 
to sympathize with his sorrowing relatives and 
friends. He was in the 59th year of his age, 
and had been a minister nearly thirty years. 





For Friends’ Review. 
AN ELEVATED RAILWAY. 


It may not be known to some of the readers 
of the Review, that a plan has been approved 
by the corporation of the city of New York for 
avoiding the great annoyance and tumult of the 
numerous omnibusses continually traversing its 
principal thoroughfare—Broadway. 

The estimate we give below, from a respect- 
able journal of that city, of the number of times 
that a station is passed by those cumbrous and 
noisy vehicles will afford an idea of the neces- 


mode of locomotion in that neighbourhood. 
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own story in its own way. 


“The corporation have approved the §,,,,.. 
I amthe very poorest, most unworthy and infirm | terranean Rail Road; and the great thoroush, 





The method proposed to be adopted, is thy». . 
an elevated rail road ten feet above ne 
ment of Broadway, along which cars arp 
continually passing in either direction—a¢,.., 
modations for foot passengers seem also to ¢»,,. 

But we will let the py,,. 
above alluded to (The Home Journal,) t,\\',, 


the pave. 


LO be 


fare of New York, like its society and pastry, i. 


to have an ‘ upper crust.’ 


“ We stepped in yesterday to see the mode) 
* * * Tt is proposed (in connection with the 
road ten feet above the sidewalk,) to pave t), 
central space between the two tracks with , 
second story highway, whereon procession: 
and pedestrians may parade and walk; ay 
through the translucent substance of which lich; 
may descend to the cart and carriage track be. 
low. We mean literally a street of glass, fo, 
such is the proposition before the City Council, 
‘Brittle as glass’ is a true similitude no longe;. 
self, unconsciously ebbing out, he said, with a| it being demonstrated that it may be laid in slabs 
sweet and radiant smile upon his countenance, “I | like marble, and bear almost any weight that js 


put on without concussion. 


A street for wet 


weather and a street for dry; an elevation 
above danger from carts, and (a consideration 
likely to be popular) above paying involuntary 
admiration to those who ride in carriages. 

“The model at the corner of Lispenard street, 
representing this aerial rail road in operation, is 
and mercy, from all the trials of this changing | very curious and interesting. 
scene ; and he has, we reverently trust, received | tracks on each side of the street, one for the 
from Him, who is the Judge of all, the blessed | passenger car which never stops, and another 
sentence of “ Well done, thou good and faithful | for the small tenders which pick up and let 
servant,” “enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” | down passengers at every corner, overtaking or 

He died on the 4th of the first month, 1847, | falling behind the large carriage, at the will ot 


There are two 


There is a platform at each 


corner, up to which passengers ascend by stair- 
cases, or by a perpetually ascending and desceni- 
ing sofa, worked by the machinery of the road. 
The engine is stationary at the terminus, and 
the cars are drawn by a rope running over 


wheels. 


The dread of danger from a wheel's 


giving way is anticipated and guarded against 
by two other sets of wheels, upon which the cars 


would drop in case of fracture. 


“ That Broadway must in some way or other 
be deplete of omnibusses, the city feels.—On- 
nibusses, by a recent estimate, pass St. Paul's 
4,000 times a day. Paving stones and eal- 


drums can stand it no longer. 


Paris, suffering 


from the same evil of over-crowded thoroug! 
fares, is proposing subterranean rail roads, et 
larging its capacity by growing down.— We 
prefer our plan of enlarging by growing up.’ 


*“ But, by the way, if a city can thus grow up 


ward and downward, instead of lengthening and 


widening,—if we can double our property by 
sity there is for an alteration in the present | draft upon zenith and nadir—it is time land- 
| holders began to look at the rights of perpe™ 
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® street.’ 
4 Third streets over Broadway,—perhaps Deep, 


: say So the hands on clocks, and making 


> free with the bells in the belfries.” 
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If A. B. has a city lot, does the govern- 


. = ® . a 
ment claim anything under or over himt The 


> . owth of New York is not to stop here—it will | 


; in this century. But it will sooner 
—_ = oiien higher than four miles wider | 
yeast should this experiment prove success- 
«1 Tt seems to have been prophetic that they 
commenced numbering in Broadway at ‘ Fourth 
We shall have First, Second, and 


rand Deepest streets under it—a city in 
se ania What variety in taking a walk! 


> What scope for novelty in architecture! What 


demand on inventions for hoisting and letting 
What laws to prevent sitting on chim- 


T. J. 





ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN TUNIS. 


The last number of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Reporter contains abstracts from 
the Parliamentary papers on the slave-trade, re- 
cently published, consisting of the correspon- 
dence between Sir Thomas Reade, British Con- 
sul at Tunis, and Lord Aberdeen, together with 
copies of the correspondence between the Con- 
sul and His Highness the Bey of Tunis, with 
respect to the breaking up of the slave marts, 
and the abolition of slavery in Tunis. 

From these documents it appears that, in 
1841, the Bey commenced that great work of 
reform, by prohibiting the exportation of slaves, 
or their importation from the interior. On the 
Sth of 12th month, 1842, he declared all children 
born after that date free. This was followed 
by the suppression of the great Tunisian bazaar 
for the sale of slaves. Acting under his orders, 
the Bey’s officers proceeded to the place where 
for centuries blacks and whites had been bar- 
gained for like cattle, drove out the detestable 
traffickers, and, to express in a solemn and em- 
phatic manner the abhorrence in which their 
rulers held the commerce in human beings, 
pulled down and destroyed the huge market- 
houses. 

In these noble movements—all of which were 
attended with great difficulty, owing to the fixed 
prejudices and long-established customs of his 
Mohammedan subjects—the Bey was encouraged 
and supported by the counsels and official influ- 
ence of Sir Thomas Reade and the Abolitionists 
of England. 

At the Anti-Slavery Convention in London, 
in 1843, an address to the Bey was prepared, 
congratulating him on his laudable reform, and 
entreating him to pursue his benevolent designs 
to the entire abolition of slavery within his do- 
minions. This document, signed by the well- 
known philanthropist, Thomas Clarkson, was 
re a to the Bey through the British 

onsul, 
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This address no doubt strengthened the reso- 
lution of the Bey, and in the beginning of 1846 
he published a circular addressed to all the 
consuls in Tunis, informing them that human 
beings were no longer regarded as property 
within his dominions.—.Vat. Era. 





In an instructive Epistle from John Woolman 
“to the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of 
Friends,”’ dated at “« Mount Holly, New Jersey, 
4th month, 1772,’ he says: “ While aught re- 
mains in us different from a perfect resignation 
of our wills, it is like a seal to a book, wherein 
is written ‘that good and acceptable, and perfect 
will of God, concerning us,’ Rom. xii. 2; but 
when our minds entirely yield to Christ, that 
silence is known which followeth the opening of 
the last of the seals, Rev. viii. 1; in this silence 
we learn abiding in the Divine will, and then feel 


that we have no cause to promote but that only 


in which the light of life directs us in our pro- 


ceedings, and that the alone way to be useful in 


the Church of Christ, is to abide faithfully under 
the leadings of his holy spirit in all cases, and 
being preserved thereby in purity of heart and 
holiness of conversation, a testimony to the purity 
of his government may be held forth through us 
to others.” 





THE MONEY WASTED IN WAR. 


Give me, says one, the money that has been 


spent in war, and I will purchase every foot of 


land on the globe. I will clothe every man, 
woman and child, in an attire that kings and 
queens might be proud of. I will build a school 
house upon every hill-side, and in every valley 
over the habitable earth. I will supply that 
school-house with a competent teacher; I will 
build an academy in every town, and endow it ; 
a college in every state, and fill it with able 
professors; I will crown every hill with a 
church consecrated to the promulgation of the 
gospel of peace ; I will support in its pulpit an 
able teacher of righteousness, so that on every 
Sabbath morning the chime on one hill shall 
answer to the chime on another around the 


earth’s broad circumference ; and the voice of 


prayer, and the song of praise, shall ascend like 
the smoke of universal incense-offerings to 
heaven.—Penny Magazine. 





EFFECTS OF PRAYER. 


A woman came to Halle one day, and said to 
Augustus Herman Franke, that it was as pos- 
sible that the steeples should fall prostrate, as 
that she should lay down her hatred to her 
mother-in-law, who had so abused and outraged 
her, that she could never be reconciled. 

Franke replied, “I am not surprised that you 
are not able to reconcile yourself to your mother- 
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96 
in-law. 
God for a forgiving temper.” 

The woman could not refuse. 
and be reconciled to my mother-in-law.” 


She did so. 
she had not done so before. 


She replied: “You admonished me to be 
reconciled, but did not tell me how to get a for- 


giving spirit by praying to God.” 


A COTTAGE SCENE. 
BY L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


I saw a cradle at a cottage door, 
Where the fair mother, with her cheerful wheel, 
Carrolled so sweet a song, that the young bird 
Which, timid, near the threshold sought for seed, 
Paused on his lifted foot, and raised his head 
As if to listen. The rejoicing bees 
Nestled in throngs amid the woodbine cups 
That o’er the lattice clustered. A clear stream 
Came leaping from its sylvan height, and poured 
Music upon the pebbles ; and the winds, 
Which gently ’mid the vernal branches played 


Their idle freaks, brought showering blossoms down, 


Surfeiting earth with sweetness. Sad I came 


From weary commerce with the heartless world ;— 


But, when I felt upon my withered cheek 

My mother Nature’s breath, and heard the tramp 
Of those gay insects at their honeyed toil, 
Shining like winged jewelry, and drank 

The healthful odor of the flowering trees 

And bright-eyed violets,—but most of all, 

When I beheld mild, slumbering innocence, 

And on that young maternal brow the smile 

Of those affections which do purify 

And renovate the soul,—I turned me back 

In gladness, and with added strength to run 

My weary race, lifting a thankful prayer 

To Him who showed me some bright tint of heaven 
Here on the earth, that I might safer walk, 

And firmer combat sin, and surer rise 

From earth to heaven. 





TWILIGHT—HOPE. 


There is an evening twilight of the heart, 

When its wild passion-waves are lulled to rest, 
And the eye sees life’s fairy scenes depart, 

As fades the day-beam in the rosy west. 
*Tis with a nameless feeling of regret 

We gaze upon them as they melt away, 
And fondly would we bid them linger yet, 

But Hope is round us with her angel lay, 
Hailing afar some happier moonlight hour ; 


Dear are her whispers still, though lost their early power. 


In youth the cheek was crimson’d with her glow; 
Her smile was loveliest then, her matin song 
Was heaven’s own music, and the note of wo 
Was all unheard, her sunny bowers among. 
Life’s little world of bliss was newly born ; 
We knew not, cared not, it was born to die; 
Flushed with the cool breeze and the dews of morn, 
With dancing heart we gazed on the pure sky, 
And mocked the passing clouds that dimm/’d its blue, 
Like our own sorrows then—as fleeting and as few. 


And manhood felt her sway too,—on the cye, 
Half-realized, her early dreams burst bright, 


FRIENDS’ 
You can be able only if you implore 
God’s grace to do it. And now, from my heart, 
I ask you to promise me that you will pray to 


Some days 
after, she returned, and said: “ Now I will go 


Her own pastor asked her why 





REVIEW. 


i 
Her promised bower of happiness seemed nigh 
Its days of joy, its vigils of delight ; 
And though at times might lower the thunder sto,, 
And the red lightnings threaten, still the air 
Was balmy with her breath, and her loved form 
The rainbow of the heart, was hovering there. 
’Tis in life’s noontide she is fairest seen, 
Her wreath the summer flower, her robe of sypy,. 
green. 


i 


But though less dazzling in her twilight dress, 
There’s more of heaven’s pure beam about her now 
That angel smile of tranquil loveliness, Ee 
Which the heart worships, glowing on her brow. 
That smile shall brighten the dim evening star 
That points our destined tomb, nor e’er depart 
Till the faint light of life is fled afar, 
And hush’d the last deep beating of the heart ; 
The meteor-bearer of our parting breath, 
A moon-beam in the midnight cloud of death. 
Fitz-Greene Halle} 





Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting-house, Wes 

Chester, on fifth day, the 21st inst., Josepy G. Has. 
LAN, son of Enoch Harlan, of West Marlboroug) 
township, Chester County, Pa., to Anna A. Sip. 
vENsON, of the former place. 
, at Friends’ Meeting, at Westbury, Long 
Island, on 22d of Ninth month, 1847, Josep, 
F. Suotwe., son of Joseph 8. Shotwell, of New 
York, to Amie Titus, daughter of William Titus, 
of Westbury. 








Diep,—At his residence near Milton, Wayne 
Co., Indiana, on the 14th inst., in the 75th year o! 
his age, Bensamin Hiatt, an approved and much 
esteemed minister of the Gospel in the Society o: 
Friends. 


, on the 22d ult., at the residence of his 
father, near the village of Saratoga Springs, in the 
23d year of hisage, Ricuanp H. Lawrence. He 
was a young man of much early promise, of quick 
and cultivated parts, and a lively imagination, an/ 
was greatly eutoenst tohis friends by his amiable 
disposition. A cold caught in the autumn of 1846, 
terminated in a lingering consumption. During the 
summer months his strength and voice failed, so 
that he could speak but a few words ata tim, aud 
scarcely above a whisper. He was early aware of 
and resigned to his situation, saying on one occa- 
sion, that he might be taken away at any time 
but that he trusted solely in his Saviour, and enter- 
tained the humble hope that it would be in mercy. 

| He enjoyed greatly the reading of religious books, 

and especially the Holy Scriptures. Observing his 
mother to be much affected by his daily declining 
strength, he said, ‘“ Dear mother, do not grieve, let 
us be resignéd to the Lord’s will, whatever tha! 
may be; and receive with equanimity all his dis 
pensations ;”’ adding with emphasis, “ whichever 
way this may terminate, all will be right.” He died 
on the morning of the 22d ult. without a sigh, 
groan, or struggle, exchanging, as is humbly hoped, 
through the mercy of his Soar Redeemer, this scene 


of trial and temptation for one of endless bliss. 
The Friend 








WANTED, | 
|. A young woman as teacher in a Friend’s family 


‘Inquire of Josiah Tatum, No. 50 North Fourth 
| Street. 





